Reviews. 
1. The Indian Pandits in the land of Snow : by Sri Saras- 
chundra Das. c LE. (published by 8. K. Luhari, 5t, College 
Street, Calcutta : price Rupees PEO "ie object of the bouk 
is to bring to light a far as possibie from available roco: ds, 
the labors of the Tndinn Pandits in the propagation o£. Bod- 
dhism iu toe North and tbe tear st, The book. begins with 
&decture unsitudent=) ble ini "libet by the author who was 
personally weynaintod with Tibetun lite and many of its as- 
poeta, ‘The book comunis much interesting information on the 
origin of the Mahnyuna School, the introduction of Buddhisin 
iu China slong with Bruliainieul Astronomy, the origin of 
Lamaism, the labours of Bengal Panidits in the Buddhist propa- 
ganda and diverse other topics of great interest. T'he earliest 
notice uf Dadia in China as yet known scems to belong to the 
third century D. C. and curiously enough mention is made of 
Indians propagating their religion in the capitul of China. 
Among otber things Che author gives us u very interesting 
account of Depankasa, a beautiful Jataka tale und the doc- 
trines of several Buddhistic Schools. 


The Vivekachintamani Series :— 2. 

1 Kamalambal or The Fatal Rumour—D. K. Agency, Tri- 
plicane, Madras :—This is a ‘Tamil novel, by B. R. Rajam 
Aiyar, B. a. In the author's own words, it records the inner- 
most experiences of a restless soul which struggled much and 
after a long course of suffering has at last founda fonutain 
all nndefiled and pure to slake its thirst of ages; and ite 
central lesson is that whatever happens happens for our good 
und eventualiy leads to God, and that our very punishments 
are blessings m disguise. 

Mauthasami Aiyer a native of a village in the Madura 
District, is an ideal grikestha enjoying in abundauce worldly 
felicitics of n very nigh und true sort. The world smiles on 
him, and bas tor him a perpetual sun-shine and bis noble 
und sympathetic sou! accordingly responds and forms on all 
sides strong and extensive attachments. But. Jo! tho aspect 
changes, the world betrays the cloven foot and chases him as 
a hunter docs the deer which he has allured out of ‘cs secure 
hannts by his sweet music, Every connection he formed and 
nurtured now turns against him and sharply stings him by 
turns. 

The several misfortanes that overtook hinn especiully the 
mysterious disappearauce without any hope of recovery of his 
only and lovely child, and " the fatal rumour” that reached bim 
at Chidambaram that even his wife who was to him both "law 
and impulse" a perennial fountain of morality and try 
that she too bad goue astray, drive him to deapair and desola- 
tion. Like Hamlet he proposed to himself the question * T'o 
be or not to be"? Unlike Hamlet, he decided ‘ not to be’. The 
place and the hour were chosen, and all but the act was donc. 
When, lo, there appears ou the scene almost mi «culously 
an yellow-robed Sauyusin, who thus uccosts Muthu:a:ui Aiyar 
* Stop, Stop, my son! Be patient, there is nothing more that 
man can do than being patent.” Mutbusami Aiyar gets be- 
wildered und while performing bis ublutions in the temple 
tank at Chidambaram, as directed by the mysterious Sau- 
yasin, he obtains a vision of the whole universe being in an 
attitude of prayer, a vision of ineffable sweetness ard beauty. 
On hearing this the Sanyasin simply smiles and says, " My 
sou, you ure very dear to God and very near realizing Him. 
What nppeared to yeu 10-day us an objective vision is 
only symbolwal of the subjective experience which is 
at all times availutle for all trne lovers of God.” As yet the 
divinity within Muthusaini Aiyar hus merely been quickened. 
‘The Sanyasin therefore takes Muthusami Aiyar with him to 
'"HIhiruvettiyur and other sacred places and eventually to 
Benares where they are living in 8 mutt, In s short time 
Muthussm! Aiyar becomes able to realize for himself the 
supreme peace and bliss of scelf.realization and is living 
in ecstatic joy. The world which was to him at Chidam- 
baram s terrible incubus and a dead weight has now started 
into fresh life and charm, as the statue of Ahalya did at 
tbe touch of Rama's fect, und as the dead body of a Chetty 
girl at Mylapur did by the grace of Tirugnana Sambandar, 
Muthusami Aiyars troubleshave now served their purpose 
remarkably well His missing child is accordingly recovered 
and the rumour as to bis wife turns out to be unfounded 
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and she unicapectedly finds him ab Bonares after u loug and 
painful search during which she also gives up all hopes of the 
world and icarus in her turn the anpremo lesson that God i 
the only help and comfort. . 

de will be readily seen from the above that the strength of the 
novel hes in its philosophical depth and spiritual significance 
and imn tios respect, 3t appears to bon unique production of its 
Kind. Been the highest worldly happiness is ott the perfume 
and suppliauce of à minuto, and when it disappears leaves its 
id wretched zand God, the ovtyreal comfort- 
eal Hiuisclf£—uatil and unless. one. realizes 
s np ull thought for tho world and its alfections. 

windy receives whatever come. to him from 
outside, jey or griel nnd seeks happiness within his own 
self. Tt is this highest lesson, that is intended. to be tunghr 
in the nevel, andit hasheen quite unmistukeably taught 
in the characters of Muthusami Aiyar and his wife 
The plot is very well sustained tliroughon : except tha 
it is somewhat hurried towards the end where the ap- 

arent losses are retrieved in the course of a single day 
The characters of which there is u vast variety, are ull drawn 
vividly and very true to life and that, in very few strokes. 
The range is wonditially wide for the vile of an ordinary Hindn 
family ; Kamalambul, the geutle and devoted wiie of Muthn- 
sami Aiyar, and Ponnammal, his brother’s wife who drugs 
her husband and is otherwise the cause of all Muthusami 
Aiyar’s temporal woes; Aminayapps Pillai, the immortal 
Tamil Pandit, a learned fol, utterly devoid of any culture 
and Muthusami Aiyarhimselt, a learned and accomplished 
gentleman of very superior tastes ;the hypocritical orthodox 
Brahman wha goes ta Chidwinbariin, as if for worship, utters 
to Muthusami Aiyarthe horrible untruth as ioN iles fide- 
tity, robs him of all happiness and then quotes Bhagavat Gita 
to comfort him, this hypocrite, aud on the one hand, the God- 
like Sanyasin who saves Muthusami Aiyar and on the other, 
the robber chieftain with the very soul of chivalry in bim; 
Srinivasan, son-in-law of Muthusami Aiyar, pining for 
the company of his wife at Madras, at a time when 
Muthusumi Aiyar finds the world wretched and thinks of sui- 
cide; the play of the boys in the village common, and the 
ecstatic revelry of Muthasami:Aiyar ond co-Sanyusins; 
Bombay where one loses his life, us it were, und Benares 
where one finds it again; all these ab once contrast 
so beautifully and veveal to some extent the range of 
the novel. The stylo is simple, chaste, vigorous and dignified, 
and it is exceedingly poetic without being ornate, In fact 
the book contains a good deal of first class pootry. We 
specially invite the rendecr’s attention to the snblimity of 
= Viswurupadarsanam", chap. XXV, the playful and yet 
lofty fancy of * On the Beach", chap. XXI, and the supreme 
pathos of “ Lamenting over a son"—chap. XIX. 

"he book ison the whole n remarkable production, both 
on its own merits and considering the rarity of ‘Tamil novels ; 
and we heartily congratulate the D. K. Agency, on the ex- 
cellent manner in which they have brought out ‘a traly good 
book. 

2. Fairy Tell True by K. G. Sesbaiyer, sa, sa. The 
story is very interesting and hns a graud moral. This little 
book will, we dare say, be much appreciated by the Tamil 
reading public and well deserves to i put into the hands of 
our girls. En the interests of the latter, it would perhaps have 
becu au advantage had the style been a little simpler though it 
is no where stilted or bombastic. The learned author has 
enriched his books with many choice quotations from various 
sources and the ordinary reader will find the footnotes explain- 
ing difficult words very useful. \ 

3. 'Vivekarasattalattu' a iuliahy by D. Balasuhramania 
Pillay, consists of 108 verses and sings well: The lines flow 
very sweetly. Thestory of a boy thief with a good moral in it 
is cunningly introduced iuto the soug and mothers will feet 
delighted to sing such hulabies over their children's cradles. 
"Ihe D. K. agency deserves to be heartily congratulated on 
the excellent manner, hitherto almost unknown in the fleld of 
popular Tamil literature, in which the hooks have been got 
up aud made available to the public. We wish it godspeed 
in its endeavours to create a popular and healthy literature 
for the Taiail-knowing public especially for our wives and 
Sisters, G. S. K. 
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and bring a marvellous harmony, the universal religion of 
head and heart into existence, and such a man was born. 
and I had the good fortune to sit under his feet for years. 
The time was ripe, it was necessary that such a mau 
should be born, and he came, and the most wonderful part 
of it was that bis life's work was just near a city which was 
fullof western. thongnts, which had ran mad after these 
uccidental ideas, a city whieh had become more European- 
ised than any ofheveny in India, There he was born, with- 
out any book earning whatsoever, he could not write his 
own name, this great intellect, never could write his own 
name, but everybody, the most brilliant graduates of our 
university found in biin an intellectual giant. That was 
a curious man, Itisa long, long story, nud I have no time 
to tell anything about hin to-night. I. had better stop, 
only mentioning the great Sri. Riunnkrishna, the fulfil- 
ment of the Indian sages, the suge for the time, one whose 
teaching is just now, in the present tine, most beneficial. 
Aud mark the Divine power working behind the man. 
The son of a poor priest, born in one of the wayside vil- 
lages, unknown and unthonght of, to-day is worshipped 
literally by thousands in. Europe and Amcrien, and to- 
morrow will be worshipped by thousauds more. Who 
knows the plans of the Lord ? Now, my brothers, if you 
do not see the hand, the finger of Providence it is because 
yon are blind born blind indeed. If time comes,aud another 
opportunity, [ will speak to yon about him more fully, 
ouly let me say now that if 1 have told you one word of 
trath it was lis and his alone, and if I have told you 
many things which were nct true, which were not correct, 
which were not, beneficial to the human race, it was all 
mine, and on me is the responsibility. 


(Lhis portion will be reprinted in the bely of the 
newt issue.) 


Mews and Motes. 

A rumour is being spread here by interested parties that 
Swami Vivekinanda “played to the galleries” in America. 
The attention of those that indulge in such rumours is invited 
to the address and the letter from the Cambridge Confer- 
ences and the Brooklyn Ethical Association printed elsewhere 
in this number, 

* 
ee 

The Swami was accorded a most enthusiastic reception in 
Calcutta also. He was tuken from Kiddepore Docks by 
specia! train to Sealdah Railway Station whence he was 
dragged along in a splendid carriage by the young men of 
Caleutta to the Ripon College and from there to the house of 
Mr. Mitter where he was entertained in regal style. The 
procession was very grand with music and all, and triumphal 
arches hnd been put upal} along the way. The Swami now 
stays at Cossipore, a snburb of Calcutta. 


Portraits of Swami Vivekananda. 


Photos, Phototypes. 
Cabinet, cach 12 annas. Cabinets 4 annns. 
Cartes ,, 5 4, Cartes 2 Z 


Permanent onlarged photos for trimming, effectively 
mounted 8x 6 Rs. 3-8 each. Larger sizes proportionately. 
Orders attended to per V. P. P. 


S. K. LAWTON & CO, 
Photographers, Photo-engravers &c., 
JAFFNA, CEYLON. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Short History of Aryan Medical Science—by H. H. Sir 
Bhagvat Sinhjee, K. C. L E. 3. D., D. C. L, UL. D., P. K. C. 
r. E, Thakore Saheb of Gondali. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt let- 
tered, price Rs, 8-0-0. A notable contribntion to medical 
literature hns been made hy the Thakore Saheb of Gondal in 
this volume. A short History of Aryan Medical Science. The 
author believes it to he the first attempt to give a History'ot 
Hindu Medical Science, and it will be a matter of considerable 
surprise to Medical men in our country to learn. bow advanc- 
ed in knowledge our Ancients were, although there is no 
gaingaying that there is a good dea} of * invantations’ and 
‘rites’ mixed up with onr potions 

The volume is illustrated with drawings of Hindu pliar- * 
maceutical apparatus and surgical appliances and instru- 
ments, . 

Indian Ideals No. 1—Nirada Nitra: An inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-jin&sà) Translated from the Sanskrit. with an inde- 
pendent Commentary. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2 n5. 8. The Book is 
dedicated to Swami Vivekananda. who, after addressing large 
audiences in America for xix mouths, and in London during 
the jast scason, has returned to India. Reference is made to 
him in an appendix. 

The Great Indian Epics: The storica of the RAm&yana and 
the Mahabharata with notes and illustrations and &colonred 
frontispiece of the Gambling Match of the Kanravas and the 
Pandavas. Cloth Ra. 3-12-0. 

The Vedanta Philosophy. by Prof. F. Max Müller. Cloth 
Price Ra. 3-12-0 


Mather Neethy (wr,é45) 3rd edition. Neatly got up: A 
Prose work in Tamil consisting full of Morals essentially re- 
quired fce onr women with an appendix of Harischandra- 
puránam. 200 pages octavo. Price As. 8. 


Apply sharp to— ‘ 
Messrs. T. S. Subramania & Co., 
Booksellers, Tattamangalam, Palghat. 
EF When ordering please mention this paper. 


A CARD. 
Mr. GOKULANANDA P. VARMA, 


Advertising Agent News and Information Agent, 
BANKIPORE AND MOZUFERPORE. 


Undertakes, besides, Consulting, Translating (into Indian 
Vernacniars), Circulating (Hand-bills, Almanacs, &o.), 
and Publishing (Pamphlets. Books, Journals, £c.) worka 
on Moperate Terns with rare and prompltitude. Every 
facility to European and American Merchants and Im- 
porters. CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


N:B.—He is the General and Advertising Agent for 
“ Awakened India” in Upper india. Intending snbacribers 


will please mention his name. 
Kai Please send stamps for References. 


Raja Yoga Philosophy: 

Lootures delivered in Now York, Wintor of 1806, by the Swami | 
Vivekananda, on Raja Yoga: or, conquoring tho internal nature; ` 
also Patanjali's Yoga Aphorisms, with commentarios, Crown 8 va. 
(New Edition). Price Rs. 2 10.0. 

Selling most Rapidly. 
Wo have also a large stock of Swimi Vivekananda series 
publishod by 8. C. Mitra, Ententta. 
Apply Sharp to Po 
Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co. i 
Booksellers, Şe., Tattamangalam, Palghat. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
A Banskrit English Dictionary. bring u priction) hund-book 


with Transliterstion, Acecatpation and Etymologeeal  Annlysis 
throughout—by A. A. Marijo aoa. PH.D. Cloth 4 two. 
Publíaled Prior Ra. 30. 

“We aro now selling this buok at the low price of Rs. Ten only. 
An early ordor ia requested, as. the number to be dinposed of ia 
limited. 

Apply sharp to 
Messrs. I. 5. SUBRAMANIA & Co, 
Booksellers, Sc., Palghat, 
CP When ordering kindly mention ihis paper. 


Photographs of Temples and 
Idols of Southern India. 


Hindu Temples — Y. virgen, Saptaprá draw. 2. Cenjoe- 
veram, Vuradarüjaswiini Temple 8, shaun  Uaditiküzrammun 
ot Mélkota. +. somanidhapavam Temple 5. Tanjore, Hribndis. 
waran Temple. 6. ‘Sivukkndauthai or Kumbakonnmin, Savangapini 


Temple. 7. Ghatiküchnlam or Sholin: 8) Navasimbuswimi 
Hill, and (ii) Anjanoyaswinai uL b. chidawbarags, Natardjá 
Temple. Maduras, Minakshi Temple. full view from Northern 
Bervet. 


Sazr bliin, x Hon 


Price Rs. 2. per copy, postage and V. P. Commission extra 


Perumáls, §e:— 1. Varadarijuswümi of Conjeeveram, Garoda- 
utsavom, Gopuradarfíanam, 2. Tho sume wich all the jewels on the 
Tjru-avatàram day. 3. Porundévíi Tiyar of Coujeeveram. 4, Tirun&- 
rüyanapuvun or Mólkota, Chellappillai:; with alk jewela and will 
Upayandclebiyar, 5. Tirumalirunchótsi Pentmiál ork slalagar, on the 
duy of 'Chitrdpournami,. decoruted asa robtwr, 6. The guine, on the 
next day with Májathirkkólam. 7. Manodrgudi, Rajugdpalan or 
HMájamannár, E''ánthssevai, S. The same. Asthånam with Upa- 
yanachchiyar, 9. Mndura Mlnàsshi. 10. Kanchi Kámákshi. 11. 
Natàráje Arudridacisunam. 12. ‘Tivukkudauthsi or Kumibakonam 
Ardvamutiian, decorated iu four ways. 13° Kómnlavalli Tay ar of 
the same place. 14. srighatikachwlau: or Sholinger, Xajanéya- 
swami with four handa. (No other temple has this kind of mérti). 
16. Tüuvalur Virarighavar. 


Also of. Paxastanaxss RasakktsiNs 
Swaw: VIVEKANANDA. 
SWAMI SihaDANANDA. 
Mns. ANNIE Besant. 
Manam BLAVATSKY. 
Coi. Orcorr. 
Cabinet size. Price Re. 1. per copy, postage and 
V. P. commission extra. 
To ba had of T. G. APPAVU MUDALIYAU, 
No. 31, Veeraraghava Mudali Street, Triplicune, 


MappRas. 


The Prabnddba Bharata. 


Monthly circulation more than 4,200 copies. 


Annual Subscription including Postage. 


For India and Burma " " .. Re. t- Bo 
For Ceylon”. " . . Re. t-12-0 
For Mauritius... -.. Rs. 2- oo 


For Foreign Countries, ie., those not served by 
the Zndian Post s i ; 
For a Single Copy T 3 as. postage $ anna. 
No order will be registered uniess accompanied with 
remittance of the full subscription for a year, or accom- 
panied with directions to collect the same by sending 
all the back issues of the current volume per V. P. P. 
The Awakened India is puhlisied regularly on the ust of each 
month. Complaints of non-receipt of copies cannot be attended 


to unless they reach the Manager's hands by the zoth of the 
month of issue. 


TT me pormenor 


A FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


Cholera has broken eut. cdi over 
roperted to l 
boentho ram 
ments in three 


Seuthera India und many are 
dying esece ibis from vie aive Ube . Many have 
d and soll aH over the world, Advortiso- 
ns numerous nx they nrc misleading and 
nt hisbis who juve out to. Lhe world the 
soionce nud urt of Medici evor had recourses to ouch methods of 
securing customers for their numerous speeitics, bot were content 
to do ull that lay jo their power te alloviuto the clferings of those 
that went to But iu those days ul -Railroads and 
Post and Tolegrapiic communications, aud when one soea and hears 
Bo many dying all over the conutry merely for want of an eficacions 
remedy and that nuy medicine however rare and invaluable enunot 
without the aid of udvertisonent bo of any help except to tbe very 
fow around him, fe bas to sevk tha sume doubtlul course to uke 
known the virtues of thu precious and sovereign remody called. + 


The Great Chamundi's Specific for 
Cholera. 


Tt isa wonderful specife, Jt was discovered by a grour won! 
whose heart was filled with piy fiir suffering humanity at the great 
Arabian Cholera Epidemics. tis prepared from a non-poisonons 
plant originally derived from Arabia, but now found in different 
parts of the hilly tracta of Mysore. 1t haa been tric] with wonder- 
ful succoss in some very baed cases of Cholera, and it is a perfectly 
gafo remedy in the bands of any one howeror illiterate. 

Tt contains no upinm or Morphine or ang other narvolie drog-- 
the bane of the orthodox treatment of Cholera and the chief ingre- 
dient. in all Chlorodynes, The usu of opium in. this diecase is ax 
irrational as itis donyerons. It ia supposed to check the evacua- 
tione which however nre only naturc's effort to get rid of the 
poisonous germs iid their products, Such modicines only deadon 
the seneibility of the intestines and stop their naturau) movements 
(peristaltic action ss they. ae techuicully called) and lead to the 
biostiug of the stomach so frequently Beco before death fe onsen 
where opium and other parentice had been administered. Besidos 
according tothe old treatment different medicines are reyuired at 
differont stages of tho disense and preat caution hua to. be naed in 
their administration, — Whereas in the cnse of this now specific it is 
tbe one remedy tobe used in all stages and no other need bo 
thought of. 1t nets most eÜicciously iu cases vot drugged provions- 
ly and in those cases where uly and other alesholio Jiquorw 
bad not been previonele administered. Ef tho directions given 
are faithfully carried out, there ia no reuson. why any caso of 
cholera should not recever. 


Every hotrehald should pussess «bottle of thia specific. 
Please give it a trial and satisfy Yourself. 
Samples will be supplici gratis to qualified medical men 


on „pplication with 5 annas worth of Postage stamps to 
cover postal and packing charges. 


A pamphiet on Cholera, (its causes, and treatment preventative 
and curative) is in course of preparation and wil) bo seut gratis to 
any owe who applies hy enclosing postage stamp, for one tínna to- 
wards packing and postage E 


DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 
The Chamundi’s Specific for Cholera can be had of, 
THE MANAGER. AWAKENED INDIA. 
Mylapore, Madris. 
OR GF 
Messrs. T, G. PILLAI & BROS, 
Chemists and Druggista, 
Mylapore, Madras, 


Price Per 1 oz. Phial Rw. 1-40 
s» 4 n» 0-12.0 


Half an ounce of the Specitic ie more than enough for two tor» 
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Printed by Mosars, Thompson and Un., at the Minersa Pres, and pablished tor 
the Proprictors by 6, G. Narasimha Charya, m a, Triplicane S 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest."— «it, Upa. II. 1. 1. 
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Swa'mí Vivekananda in fiDaoras. 


As our readers are aware, the Swami arrived here on 
the 6th February and was accorded a most énthusiastic 
reception, one of the grandest. we are told, ever known 
in Madras. Many were the addresses presented to 
him, His stay here was very short. He detivered 
five lectures in all—two in the Victoria Hall, one in 
the Pacheyappah's, one in the Triplicane Literary Society 
and the last in Harmston’s Circus Pavilion. The en- 
thusiasm which marked his reception. continued undi- 
minished till his depnrture. His stay here was a regular 
nine-night's festival. Navarátri)Mr.Goodwin the Swami's 
English disciole and others simply wondered at the 
remarkable display of religious enthusiasm which flowed 
from all classes of society alike. The following address 
was received during his stay in this city. 


To Swami Vivekananoa—INora. 
Degar FRIEND AND BROTHER. 


As members of the Cambridge Conferences devoted 
to comparative study in Ethics, Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion, it gives us great pleasure to recognize the value 
of your able expositions of the Philosophy and Religion 
of Vedánta in America, and the interest created thereby 
among thinking people. We believe such expositions 
as have been given by yourself and your co-labourer, 
the Swámi Sáradánanda, have more thena mere spe- 
culative interest and utility,—that they are of great 
ethical value in cementing the ties of friendship and 
brotherhood betweeu distant peoples, and in helping us 
to realize that solidarity of buman relationships and in- 
terests which has been affirmed by all the great reli- 
gions of the world. 

We earnestly hope that your. work in India may be 
blessed in further promoting this noble end, and that 
you may return to us again with assurances of fraternal 
regard from our distant brothers of the great Aryan 
Family, and the ripe wisdom that comes from reflection 
and added experience and fresh contact with the life and 
thought of your people. 

In view of the large opportunity for effective work 
presented in these Conferences, we should be glad to 
know. something of your own plans for the coming year, 
and whether we may anticipate your presence with us 
again asa teacher. It is nur hope that you will be 
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able to return to us, in which event wecan assure you 
the cordial greetings of old friends and the certainty of 
continued and increasing interest in your work. 


We remain, 
Cordially and fratecnally yours, 


Lewis Janes. D.D. Director, 

C. C. Everett, D.D. 

WM. Jastes, 

Joss H. Wricnt, 

Josian Royce, 

J. E. Loucn (Pres, Harvard Graduate 
Philosophical Society 1895-96. 

A. O. Lovejoy, (Secretary, do 1 » 

RacneL Kent TavLon, (Pres, Radcliffe 

Philosophical Glub, 1896-91.) 
Sara C. Butt, 
Jonn P. Fox. 


Dr. Janes is the President of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, Prof. C. C. Everett is the Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Prof. James is acknowledged to 
be one of the leading Psychologists in the Western 
Hemisphere, Prof. Royce is the Harvard Prof. of 
Philosophy and an extremely able metaphysician, Prof. 
Wright is the Harvard Professor of Greek, Mrs. Bull is 
the promoter of the Cambridge Conferences, and Mrs. 
Fox acts as Honorary Secretary. 

The following letter addressed by the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association to ‘our Indian Brethren of the Great Aryan 
Family’ was also received in Madras and copies printed 
and distributed to an eager and thankful multitude. 


Tue Poucn Mansion, 
345, CLINTON ÁVENUR, 
BRookLvN, N. Y., December 31st, 1896. 


To our Indian Brethren of the Great Aryan Family. 


Dear Friends :—The return to India of the Swami 
Vivekananda, the delegate of the Vedántists to the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and the teacher of 
the Religion and Philosophy of the Vedánta in England 
and America, is a proper occasion for the expression of 
our warm fraternal regard for our Eastern brethren, 
and our sincere hope that one effe.t of the presence and 
teaching of the Swámi Vivek4nanda and the Swami 
Sáradánanda in our Western wortd will be the establish- 
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ment of closer relations of sympathy and mutual helpful- 
ness between India, England and America. 

“We wish also to testify to our high appreciation of 
the value of the work of the Swami Vivekánanda in this 
country. His lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation opened up a new world of thought to many of 
his hearers, and renewed the interest of others in the 
comparative study of religious and philosophic systems, 
which gives breadth to the mind, and an uplifted stimu- 
lus to the moral nature. We can heartily endorse the 
words of the Venerable Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School : “The Swámi Vivekananda has been, in 
fact, a missionary from India to America. Everywhere 
he has ihade warm personal friends ; and his expositions 
of Hindu philosophy have been listened to with delight 

E - We may not be so near to actual conversion 
as some seem to believe ; but Vivekánanda has created 
a high degree of interest in himself and his work.” 

We thank you for sending him to us. We wish 
him god-speed in his educational work in his own coun- 
try. We hope he may return to us again with new les- 
sons of wisdom resulting from added thought and expe- 
rience. And we earnestly hope that the new avenues of 
sympathy opened by the presence of himself and his 
brother Sannyásins will result in mutual benefits, and a 
profound sense of the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
human race. 

On behalf of the Brooklyn Ethical Association 


Z. SipNEY SAMPSON, 
President. 


Lewis G. JANES, 
Ex.-President. 


We cannot sufficiently thank the American people for 
the large-hearted hospitality and kindness which they 
showed to our beloved Swámi during his sojourn with 
them and the members of the Cambridge Conferences and 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association in particular, have 
laid us under a very deep debt of obligation, which we 
can only repay by commending them and the great na- 
tion to which they belong with all our hearts to the care 
and kindness of Him whose care availeth more than that 
of all the world, and who is the great and eternal foun- 
tain of all mercy. No one who heard from the eloquent 
lips of the Swami of the generous love and sympathy 
which the American and the English people showed him 
could have helped being struck with the genuine great- 
ness of the Western branches of the Aryan family. 
And nothing could give us Hindus greater pleasure than 
to join with the Brooklyn Ethical Association in praying 
for * the establishment of closer relations of sympathy 
and mutual helpfulness between India, England and 
America’. At the request of several of our friends we 
have great pleasure in publishing two of the Swámi's 
Madras speeches, the full texts of which have not ap- 
peared in any other paperand which two in particular 
many are anxious to have in a book form. 


Sree Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 


We have great pleasure in sending herewith a phototype of the 
great Paramahamsa Sr} Ramakrishna Deva the guru of Swami 
Vivekánanda. It was our intention to priut it in the body of the 
journal, but as many of our friends preferred to have it on a separate 
paper to enable them to mount it on card-board and keep it framed, 
we have printed it separately. This has entailed extra expense for 
printing and paper. We request our subscribers to send u$ at their 
earliest convenience 2 As. iu half anna postage stampa to meet the 
extra expenses iucurred. We bave no doubt they will comply with 
our request gladly. A similar buts larger phototype of Swami 
Vivekinanda will be sent slong with our next issue to such of onr 
subscribers only as promptly remit the amount. 


The Wedanta in its Application to 
3noían Life. 


(FULL TEXT.) 


There is a word which las become very commot 
an appellation of our raco and our Religion. 1 meant 
word * Hindu,” which requires a little explanation in co 
nection with what I mean by Vedanta and Vedantis 
This word * ]lindu" was the name that the ancient Pc 
sians nsed to apply to the river Sindhn. Wherever 
Sanskrit there is an ** S " in. ancient Persian it chang 
into * H” so that“ Sindhu” become “ Hindu ” ; and y 
are all wware how the Greeks found it hard to pronour 
* H" and dropped it altogether so that we became ] 
dians and so on. Now this word whatever might he 
been its meaning in the ancient times asthe inhabita) 
of the other side of the Indus, hus lost all its force in n 
dern times ; for ull the people that live on this side of ° 
Indus no more belong to one religion, There are > 
Hindus proper, the Maliomedans, the Parsces, the Chi 
tians, some Buddhists and Jains. The word “Hindu” 
its literal sense ought to include these all ; but ns signify 
the Religion it would not be proper to call all these H 
dus. ltis very hard therefore to find any common ns 
for our Religiou seeing that this Religion is a collect 
so to speak of various religions, of various ideas, 
various ceremonials, and forms, all gathered together 
most without a name, and without a church and withow 
organization. The only point where perhaps all ours: 
agrecis here, that we all believe in the Scriptures— 
Vedas. This perhaps is certain thatno man can ha 
right to be called a Hindu who does not admit the supr 
authority of the Vedas. All these Vedas, as all 

ou are aware, are divided into two portions—the Ka; 

anda and the Gnana Kanda, the Karma Kanda ine: 
ing various sacrifices and ceremonials of which the la 
part has become disused in the present age. The Gn 

anda as embodying the spiritual teachings of the Vt 
known as the Upanishads and the Vedanta, have aly 
been cited as the highest authority by allour teachers, 
philosophers and our writers, whether Dualist or Qual 
Monist or Monist. Whatever be his philosophy or: 
every one in India has to find his authority inthe Uy 
shads. If he cannot, his sect would be heterodox. There 
perhaps the one name in modern times which w 
designate every Hindu throughout the land woul. 
“ Vedantist" or “ Veidik" as you may pnt it; an 
that sense I always use the words “ Vedautism" 
“Vedanta”. I want to make ita little clearer, fc 
late it has become the custom of most people to ide 
the word Vedanta with the Adwaitic system of 
Vedanta Philosophy. We all know that Adwaitis 
only one branch of the various philosophic systems 
have been founded on the Upanishads. The followe 
the Visishtadwaitic system have as much reverenci 
the Upanishads as the followers of the Adwaita, 
the Visishtadwaitists claim as much authority for 
Vedanta as the Adwaitist. So do the Dualists; so 
every other sect in India; but the word Vedantist bs 
come somewhat identified in the popular mind wit 
Adwaitist and perhaps with some reason; becaus 
though we have the Vedas for our Scriptures, we 
Smritis and Puranas,—subsequent writings—to illue 
the doctrines of the Vedas; these of course have nc 
same weight as the Vedas. And the law is that whe 
these Puranas and Smritis differ from auy part c 
Sruti, the Sruti must be followed and the Smri! 
jected. Now in the expositions of the great Adi 
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philosopher Sankara and the school founded by him. we 
find most. of the aathorities cited are of the Upanishads, 
very rarely au authority cited from the S:nritis excep: 
verhaps to elucidate a pomt which could hardly be found 
tn the Srutis. On the other hand other schools take 
more and more refuge in the Smritis and less and less in 
the Srotis, and ns we go to the more nud more Dualistic sects 
we find a propertionate quantity of the Smri:is quoted 
which is out of all proportion to what we shauld expect 
from a Vedantist. [t is perhaps because these gave 
such predominance to the paranic authorities that the 
Adwaitist came to he called as Vedantist Par Excellence, 
if ] may say so. 

However it might bave been, as we have seen, the word 
Vedanta must cover the whole ground cf Indian Religions 
life, and it being the Vedas, by all acceptance it is the 
most ancient literature that we have; for whatever might 
he the idea of modern scholars, the Hivdus are not ready 
to admit that parts of Vedas were written at one time 
aud parts were written at another time. They of 
course still hold on ta thcir belief that the whole of the 
Vedas were prodnced at the sume time, rather if I 
may so call it—they were never produced, that they always 
existed in the mind of the Lord. Thus this is what I 
mean by the word Vedanta to cover the whole ground of 
Dualism, of Qualified Dunalism nud Adwaitism in India. 
Perhaps we may take in parts even of Buddhism, of. Jaiu- 
ism too, if they Would come in,— for our hearts arc sufli- 
ciently large. It is they that will.not come in; we are 
ready; for upou severe anulysis you will always find that 
the essence of Buddhisn: was all borrowed from the same 
Upanishads; even the ethics, tbe so-called great aud 
wonderful ethics of Buddhism, were word for word there, 
in some or other books of the Upnuisliads, and so all the 
good doctrines of the Jains were there minus their vaga- 
ries. In the Upanishads, also we find the germs of all 
the snbsequent development of Indian religious thought. 
Sometimes it has been urged without any ground what- 
soever that there is no ideal of Bhakti in the Upanishads. 
Those that have been students of the Upanishads know 
that itis not trneat all. There is enough of Bhakti in 
every Upanishad if you will only seek for that; but many 
other ideas which are fonnd so fully developed in later 
times in the Puranas and other Smritis are only in germ 
in the Upanishads. The sketch, the skeleton was there 
as it were. It was filled in in some of the Puranas. But 
there is not ane full-grown Indian ideal that cannot be 
traced back to the same source—the Upanishads, Certain 
lüdiérous atteaipts have beon made by persens without 
much Upanishadic scholarship to trace Bhakti to some 
foreign source; hut as you all know these have 
all been proved to be fuilures and all that yoo want 
of Bhakti is there, even in the Samhitas, not to 
speak of the Upanishnds—it is there, worship and love 
und all the reat of that; only tho ideals of Bhakti nro bo- 
coming higherand higher. In the Samhita portions now 
nnd then you find traces of thut religian of fear and tribu- 
lation ; in the Samhitas now and then you find a worshipper 
quaking before a Varuna or some other gods. Now and 
then you will find they are very much tortnred by the 
iden of sin, but. tho Upanishads have no place for the de- 
lineation of these things. There is no religion of fear in 
the Upanishads ; it is one of Love and one of Knowledge. 

These Upanishads are our Seviptnres. They have heen 
differently explained and, as I have told you already that, 
whenever there ia a difference between subsequent pura- 
nic literaturo and tho Vedas, the Puranas must give way. 
But it is at the same timo true that as a practical result 


we find ourselves 90 per cent. Puraniks and 10 per cent. 
Veidiks, even if that at all. And wealso find the most 
contradictory usages prevailing in our midst, reli; «us opi- 
nious which-scarcely bave any authority in the Scriptures 
of the Hiudns prevailing in societies, and iu many cases 
we find with astonishiment— we rend books and see—cas- 
toms of the country that neither have their authority in tho 
Vedas, anthority neither in the Smritis nor in the 
Puranas but are simply local customs; and yet each 
ignorant villager thinks that if that little local custom dies 
out he will ùo more remain a Hindu. In his mind Vedan- 
tism and these little local custome have irrevocably be- 
come joined. Iu reading Scriptures it is hard for him to 
nuderstand that what be was doing has not the sanction 
of the Seriptnres and that tlie giving up of them will not 
bart him at all, but on the other haud will make him a 
better man. Secondly, there is the other difficulty. Theso 
Scriptures of ours huve been very vast. We read in the 
Mahabhashya of Patanjali, that great philological work, 
that the Sama Veda bad one thousand branches. Where 
are thes all ? Nobody knows. Sa with each of the Vedas, 
the major portion of these books have disappeared and 
it is only the minor portion that remains to us. They were 
all taken charge of by particular families; and either these 
families died out or were killed under foreign persecation or 
somehow became extinct; and with them that branch 
of the learning of the Vedas they took charge of became 
extinct also. This fact we ought to remember as it always 
forms the sheet-anchor iu the hands of those who waut to 

reach anything new ortodefend austhing even against 
the Vedas. Wherever we know in India there ig a discas- 
sion between local custom and the Srutis and whenever it 
is pointed out that the local custom is agaiustthe Scriptares, 
theargument that is forwarded is that it is not ; that the 
custom existed in the branch of the Srutis which has be- 
come extinct; this has also been a custom. In the midst 
of all these varying methods of reading and commenting 
on onr Scriptares it is very difficalt indeed to find the 
thread that raus through all of them ; far we become 
convinced at once that there must. be some common ground 
underlying all these varying divisions und sub-divisions, 
there mast be harmony, a common plaa apon which all 
these little bits of bnildings huve heen constructed, some 
basis common to this apparently hopeless mass of coafa- 
sion which we call our religiou. Else it could not have 
stood so long, it could not hive endured so long 


Coming to our commentators again we find another 
diffienlty. The very same Adwaitic commentator when- 
ever an Adwaitic text comes he preserves it just as it is: 
but as son as a Dualistic text presents itself. before him 
he tortures it, if he can, brings the most queer mraning 
out of it. Sometimes the" Unborn” becomes a " goat" 
such wonderful chauges. ` Aja" ths “ Unborn” is ex. 
plained as “Aja” a goat. to suit the commentator. The 
same way if not ino still worse fasbion the texts are 
handled by the Dualistic commentetor, Every Dualistic 
text is preserved and every text that speaks of non-dual. 
ietie philosophy is tortured in any fashion. they like. 
This Sanskrit language is so intricate, the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas is so ancient and the Sanskrit philolagy so per- 
fect that auy aruount of discussion can be carried on for 
ages in regard to the menning af any word, If à Pundit 
takes it iuto his head, anybody's prattlo can be made into 
correct. Sanskrit by force of argument and quotations of 
texts and rnjes. These are the difficulties in our way of 
muderstandiug the Upanishads, i: was given t» ine. to 
live with a man who was as ardent a Dualist, as ardent 
an Adwaitist. as ardent n Hhakta and as srdent a Gnani. 
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And living with this man first. put it into my head to 
understand the Upanishads and tho texts of the Scriptures 
from nn independent and better basis than blindly follow: . 
ing the commentators; und in my bumble opinion and in 
my humble researches | came to this. conelusion. that 
the«o texte are not at all. contradictory. So we necid not 
bave any four of text-torturing ut al)! They are beauti- 
fu) aye they are most wonderful, and they are not contra- 
dictory but wonderfully harmonious, ove iden leading 
to the other. But the one fnet E found ja that in all 
the Upnninhada you will find that. they begin with Dualis- 
tio ideas, with worship and alt that, and they end with a 
grand flourish of Ailwnitic idena, 


Now therefore 1 find, in the light of this man’s life that 
tbe Dualist and the Adwaitist need not fight ench other ; 
each hus a place, anda great place in the national Fife ; 
the Dualiat must remain ; he is as much part and parcel 
of the untional religious life as the Adwaitist ; one caunot 
exist without the other ; one is the fulfilment of the other; 
one is the building the other ia the top the one the 
root, the other the fruit and s» on. Then again any at- 
tempt to turtnre the texts of the Upanisbada appears to 
me very ridiculous, for } begin to find out that the language 
was so wonderful; apart from al) its merits as the greatest 
philosophy, apart from its wonderful merit as theology 
as showing the path of salvation of mankind, taking Upa- 
vishadic literature, they arc the wost wonderful naint- 
ing of aublimity that the world has. Here comes out 
in full force that individuality of the human mind, that in- 
trospective intuitive Hindu mind. We have paintings of 
sublimity elsewhere in all nations, but almost withont 
exception, you will find that their ideal is 1o grasp the 
sublime in the muscles. Take for instance, Milton, Dante, 
Homer or any of those Western Poets. There are wonder- 
full anb)ime passages in them; but there it is always grasp- 
ing for the senses, the innxcles—muscle getting the ideal of 
infinite expunsion, the infinite of space. We find the same 
attempts in the Samhita portion. You know some of 
thoed most wonderful Hilts, where creation is described: 
audsoc ;the very heights of expression of the sublime in 
oxpanaion; the infinite in space is reached; but us it 
were they found out very svon that the Infinite cannot be 
reached throagh that way, that even tho infinite space 
and expansion and tbe infinite external nature cannot 
express the ideas that. were struggling to find expression 
in their minds, and tbey fell back upon otber ex- 
planations. The language became new in the Upanishads; 
itis almost negative, the language sometimes chaotic 
sometimes taking yon beyond the senses, going half way 
and leaving you there. only pointing outto you something 
which you cannot grasp, which you cannot sense, and at 
tho same time you feel dead certain that it is there. What 
passages in the World can compare with this ? [Repeated 
a Sanskrit verse which he translated thus] " There the sun 
cannot illumine, nor tbe moon, ner the stars, the fash of 
lightning cannot i!lamine the place, what to speak of this 
mortal fire." Where can you find u more perfect expression 
of the whole philosophy of the whole world ; the gist of what 
the Hindus over thonght, the whole dream of human 
salvation, painted in language more wonderful, in figore 
more marvellous? (Quoted a Sanskrit passage and proceed- 
ed te say). Upon the same tree there are two birdsof beauti- 
ful plumage, most friendly to each other, one eating the 
fruits, the other withont eating, sitting there calm and 
silent; the one on the lower branch eating sweet and 
hitter fruits in turu and becoming happy and nnbappy, 
but the one on the top calm nnd majestic; euts aet 
sweet nor bitter, cares for neither happiness nor misery, 


immersed in Bis owu lory. This is the picture of thi 

haman soul, Man is eating sweets and bitters of this Jife 
pursuing goht, pursuing bis senses, pursning tha vavities 

of Hfe, hopelessly, mudly careeving he goes, In. othe 
places the Upanishads have compared it to the charietee: 
and the mad horses. nuresteained. Such is the career ol 
meu pursuing the vanities of life, children dreaming gold. 
en drenms to find. that they were but vain, aud obl mor. 
chewing the end of their past deeda, und yet. not knowing 
haw ta get out of this nctwork, Thus we aro; yet in the 
life of every one there cano golden moments, in the midst 
of deepest sorrows, nny of deepest. joy there come moments 
when as it were a part of the cloud that hides the son-light 
moves üwny and we eatch a glimpse inspite of ourselves 
of something beyond, away, away beyond the life of the 
Senses, awny away beyond its vanities its joys and ita sorrows 
away,awny beyond nature, in our imaginations of happiness 
here or hereafter, away beyond ul] thirst for gold or for 
fame or for name or for p-sterity. Man stops for a 
moment iv this glimpse, he sees the other bird calm and 
majestic, eating n-ither sweot nor hitter fruita, immersed 
m his own glory, self-content, self-satistied, aa the Giti 
3»ys, Thorne that have become satisfied in the Atman. 
those who do not want anything beyond Atman, what 
work is there fortbem ? Why should they drudge ?”. He 
catches a glimpse, then again he forgets, hv goes ou eating 
sweet and bitter fruits of life, he forgote everything again ; 
perhaps after a time, he catches another glimpse, perhaps 
the lower bird comes nearer and nearer, as blows are 
received ; if he be fortunate to receive hard knocks, then 
he comes nearer aud nearer to the other bird, his com- 
panion, his life, his friend, and as he gees nearer he finde 
that the light from the other bird is playing round bis 
own pinmage and as it comes nearer and nearer, lo! 
the transformation is going on. He finds himself melting 
away, nearer and nearer still he has gone, he has entirely 
disappeared, He did not exist; it was but the reflection 
of the other bird, who was there calm and majestic on 
those moviug leaves, it was he always, always 80 calm. 
It was his glory that upper bird's. No more fear; 
periectl]y saristied, catmly serene, he remains. In this 
figure the Upanishad takes you from Dualistio to the 
utmost Adwaitic conception. Examples can be added 
to examples, we have uo time in this lectare to do that, 
to show the marvellous poetry of the Upanishads, the peint- 
ing of the sublime, the graud cooceptions ; but one other 
idea, the language and the thought and everything come 
direct. they fail upon you like a sword blade, like a 
hammer blow thoy come. No mistaking their meanings. 
Every tone of that music is firm and produces its fol) 
effect; no gyrations, no mad words, no intricacies in 
which the brain islost. Signs of degradation are not there ; 
No attempts at too much ullegerising, too much piling of 
adjectives after adjectives, making it more and more 
intricate till the whole of the sense is Jost, and the brain 
becomes giddy, and man does not know his way oat from 
the maze of that Hiternture, none of them yet. If it be 
human literature, it must be the production of a racc 

which has not yet lost a hit of ite national vigour 

Strength, strength is what it talks to me from every 
page. This i» the one great thing to remember; it has 
been the one great lesson ] have heon tanght in my life; 
strength, ib says strength, oh man be not weak. Aye 
are there no homau weaknesses, says man ; there are, say 
the Upanishads. But will more weakness heal it, would you 
try to wash dirt with dirt? Will sin curesin, weaknessonre 
weakness? Strength, oh man, strength say the Upanisbade, 


stand up and be strong: aye, it is the only literature in the 
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world where you find “ nabhaycth” “ fearless” used again 
and again; in no other scripture in the world is this ad- 
jective applied either to God or to man. " Nabliayeth” 
* fearleas ; and to my mind rises from the past the vision 
of the great Emperor of the West, Alexander the Great 
and l see as it were in n picture the great monarch stand- 
ing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one of our 
Sanyasins in the forust, and that old man he was talking 
to, perhaps n&ked, stark naked, sitting upon a block of 
stone and the Emperor astonished at his wisdom tempt- 
ing him with gold and honor, to come over to Greece. 
And this man smiles at his gold and smiles at his temp- 
tations and refuses and then the Emperor standing on his 
authority asan Emperor aays, “1 will kill you, if you do not 
come," and the man bursts into a laugh, and he says " you 
never told such a falachood in your life, us you tell just 
now. Who can kill me? Me you kill Emperor of the 
material World ! Never, for I am spirit unborn and unde- 
caying, never was I born and never do I die, I am the in- 
finite, the Ominipresent the Omniscient, and you kill 
me child that you are". Aye, that is strength, that is 
strength. And the more I-read the Upanishads my 
friends, my countrymen, the more | weep for you, for therein 
is the grent practical application. Strength, strength for 
us. What we need is atrength, who will give us strength ? 
There are thousands to wénken us, stories we havo learnt 
euongh, every one of our Puranas if you pross them grives 
out stories enongh to fill three-fourths of the libraries of 
the world. We have all that. Everrthing that can 
weaken ns asa race we have had for the last thousand years. 
It seems as if for the, last thousand years uational life 
had this one end in view, viz., how to make us weaker and 
weaker till we have become real earthworms, crawling 
at the feet of every one who dares to put his foot on 
ns. Therefore my friends as one of your blood, as one 
that lives aud dies with you, let me tell you that we 
want strength, strength aud evory time strength. And 
the Upauishada are the great mine of strength. There- 
in lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world; the 
whole world can be vivitied, made strong, energised. lt 
will call with truinpet voice upon the wenk, the miserable, 
and the down-trodden of all rates, creeds and all sects to 
stand on their feet and he fre» ; ireedom, physical free- 
dom, mental freedom, and apiritunl freedom are the 
Watchword of the Upanishads. Aye, this is the one Scrip- 
ture ip world of all others that docs not talk of salvation 
but of freedom. Be free from the bouds of nature, be 
free from weakness ! And it shows to you that you have it 
already there. That is another peculiarity, you are n 
Dwaitist, never miud, you have got to admit that by its 
very nature soul is perfect; only by certaiu actions of the 
soul it has become contracted. Indeed the theory of con- 
traction and expansion of Ramanuja is exactly whnt the 
modern evolutionists call Evolntion and Atavism. The 
soul goes back becomes contrueted as it were; ite powers 
become potential and by good deeds and good thoughts it 
expands again and reveals its natural perfection. With 
the Adwaitist the one difference is that he admits 
evolution in nature and not in thé soul. Suppose there 
is e screen and there is a small hole in the screen. 
Inm a mau standing behind the screen and looking at 
this grand assembly ; 1 can only sec very few faces here. 
Suppose the hole to increase; as it increases more and 
more all this assembly is revealed unto me, till the whole 
has become identified with the screen. There is nothiug 
between you and mo in this enso; noither you changed 
nor I changed; all the change was iu the screen. You 
were the samo from first to laat: only the screen changed. 


This is the Adwaitist’s position with regard to Evolution— 
evolution of nature and manifestation of the Self within. 
Not that the Self can by any means be made te contract. It 
is unchangeable, the infinite one. It was covered as it were 
with a veil, the veil of Maya and this Maya veil becomes 
thiuner and thiuner more and more, and the inborn, 
natural glory of the soul comes out and becomes mani- 
fest. This is the oue great doctrine which the world 
is waiting to learn from India. Whatever they ma 
talk, however they may try to boa-t, they will find 
out day after day that no more can there be a society 
without admitting this. Do you not find how eve 
thing is being revolntionised ? Do yon not see how it 
was the custom to take for granted that everything 
is wicked until it proves itself good $ In education, in 
punishing criminals, iu treating luuaties, in the treatment 
of common diseases even, that was the old law. What is 
the moderu law ? The modern law says the body itself is 
healthy; it cures disease of ite own nature. Medicine 
ean at best help the storing up of the best in the body. 
What says it of criminals? It takes for granted that 
however low a criminal may be there is still the divinity 
within which dies not, we must treat criminals ae such. 
They bave changed all that. They call jails peniten- 
tiaries. So with everything; consciously or nnconscions- 
ly that divinity which ia inside and outside India is ex- 
preesing itself. And in your books is the explanation : 
they have got to take it. The treatment of man to man 
will be entirely revolntionised aud these old old ideas of 
pointing to the weakness of mankind will have to go. 
hey will have received their death-blow within di 
century. Now they may stand np and criticise ns 
I have been criticised from one end of the world to 
the other as one who preaches the diabolical idea that 
there is no sin! Very good. The desceudants of these 
very men will bless me as the preacher of virtne and not 
of sin. 1 am the preacher of virtue, not of sin. I glory 
in being the preacher of light and not of darkness. 


The second great idea which the world is waiting to 
receive from onr Upanishads ia the solidarity of this uni- 
verse, ‘These old old lines of demarcation anddifferentiation 
are vanishing rapidly. Electricity and steam power are 
placing the different parts of the world in intercommu- 
nication with each other aud as a result, we Hindus no 
more say that every conutry beyond our own land is 

led with demons and hobgoblins; nor do the people of 

hristian countries say that India is only peopled by 
cannibals and savages. We p out of our country, we find 
the same brother man with the same strong hand to 
belp, with the same lips to say god-speed and some. 
times better thau in the country we ure born. They, 
when they come here find the same brother-hood, 
the same cheers, the same god-speed. Well onr Upa- 
nishads say thatthe cause of all misery is ignorance; 
and that is perfectly true applied to every state of life 
vither social or spiritual. Itis ignorance that makes us 
hate cach other, it is iguorance of each other that we do 
not know aud do uot love each other. As soou as we 
come to kuow each other love comes; must come, for are 
we notoneF Thus we find solidarity coming in spite of 
itself. Even in Politics aud Sociology, problems that were 
only national 20 years before can no more be solved on 
national grounds. They are assuming huge proportions, 
gigantic shapes. They can only be solved when looked at. 
in the broader light of internationa! grounds. 
tional organisations, international combinations, inter- 
national laws are the cry of tho day, That shows 
the solidarity. In Science everyday they are finding 
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out that view of the matter. You speak of matter, 
the wholo auiverse us ono mass, ene ocean of mat- 
terin which you aud 1, the sun and the moon and 
everythiug else’ are but the names of different littlo 
whirlpools and nothing more. Mentally spesking it ix 
one uuiversal ocean of thoughtin which you and l are 
similar little whirlpools and as spiritit moveth not, it 
changeth not. It is the One Unchaugeable, Onbroken, 
Homogeneous Átman. The cry for morality is coming 
also, und that is in onr books. ‘The explanation of moral- 
ity the fountain of ethics that also the world wants ; 
aud this they will get. What do we want in India 
M foreigners waut these things we want them twenty 
times more. Because in spite of the greutness of the Upa- 
nishads, in spite of ouv boasted ancestry of sages, com- 
pared to many other races } must tell you in plain words 
we are weak, very weak. First of allis onr physical 
weakuess, That physicul weakness is the cause at least 
of one-third of our miserigs We are lazy: we cannot 


wing > “we ranah combina, we do not love eacu other ; we 
are immensely sempu; we ave Weve nose -s Ea du qe 


are; not three of ns can come together without hating 
each other, without being jealous of each other. That is the 
atate in which we are, hopelessly disorganized mobs, im- 
mensely selfish ; fighting each other for centnries, whether 
a certain mark is to be pat this way or a certain that way ; 
writing volumes aud volumes npon such most momentous 
questions whether the look uf a man spoils my food or 
not! These we have been doing for the last few centuries. 
We cannot expect auything more except what we aro 
just now, of a race whose whole brain enorgy has 
been occupied in such wonderfully beautiful problems 
and researches! And we are not ashamed. Aye some- 
times we are; but we cannot do what we think. Think we 
many things and never do; till parrot-like, thinking has 
become a habit and never doing. What is the cause of that ? 
Physical weakness. This weak brain is uot able to do any- 
thing ; you mast change that.Our young men must be strong 
first of all. Religion wiil come afterwards. Be strong 
my yonng friends, that is my advice to you. You will be 
nearer to Heaven through foot-ball than through the study 
of the Gita. Bold words are these. lhave to say them. 
I love yoa. | know where the shoe. pincbes. 1 have got 
a little experience. You will understand Gita better 
with your biceps muscles a little stronger. You will under- 
stand the mighty genius and the mighty strength of Krishna 
hetter with a little of strong blood in yon. You will 
understand the Upanishads better and the glory of the 
Atman when your body stands firm npou yoor feet and 
you feel yourselves as meu. Thus we have to apply these 
to our needs, People get disgusted many times at my 
preaching Adwaitism. ! do not mean to preach Adwait- 
ism or Dwaitism or any ism in the world. The only ism 
that we require now is this wonderful idea of the sonl—its 
eternal might, its eternal strength, its eternal purity and 
its eternal perfection. 

If I had a child 1 would from its very birth begin to tell 
it ''Thou art the Pure one.” Yon Lave read in one of the 
Puranas thut heantiful story of Queen Matbalsa, how as 
soon as she bas achild she puts her child with her own 
hands on the hammock, and how as the hammock swings to 
and fro, she begins to sing * thou art the Pure one, the 
Stainless, Sinless, the Mighty one. the Great one.’ Aye 
there is much in that. Feel that you are great and you 
become great. What did | get aa my experience all over 
the world is the question. They may talk about sinners ; 
and if all Exglishmen believed that they were sinners 
indeed, Englishmen would be no betterthnn the Negroes 


in the middle of. Afren. God. blys thom that they do 
not believe it, On tho other hind. the Euglishinan. be- 
lieves he is born the lord of the world. He believes he 
is great and can do anything in the world, if he wants 
he can go to the sun or the moon and that makes hin 
great. If he had believed his priests that he is a poor 
little sinner going to be barbecued through all eternity, he 
wonld not be the same Englishman that be is today. So 
I find in every nation that in spite of priexta and 
superstition the divine within lives aud asserta itself. We 
have lost faith. Would you believe me, we have less 
fuith than the Englishmen and women, thousand times 
less faith ! These are plain words, but I say it, cannot 
help it. Don't you see how Englishmen and women, 
wheu they catch our ideas become mad aa it were, and 
although they are the ruling class, come to India to 
preach ourown religion aguiost the jeers and ridicule of 
their own couutrymen ? How many of you can do that; 
just think of that; and why cannot you do that? Is 
it that you, do not know jt? You knoow mare tbo» 
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good for you, that is your difüculty! Simply because 
your blood is onlya pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, 
your body is weak! Change the body, it must be 
changed. Paynes weakness is the cause and nothing 
else. Yon talk of reforms, of ideals and all those for 
the last 100 years and when it comes to practice, yon are 
not to be fonnd anywhere; till you have disgnsbed the 
whole world and the very name of Reform ia a thing of 
ridicole to the whole world ! So that what is the cause ? la 
it that you do not know ? You know too mnch. The only 
cause is yon are webk, weak, weak, your body is weak, your 
mind is weak ? yon have no faith in yourselves! Centu- 
ries and centuries, thousand years of crushing tyraony of 
castes and kings and foreigners and your own ple, 
have taken ont all strength from you, my brethren ! Like 
the trodden down, and broken back-boneless worms you 
are! Who will give us strength? Let me tell you, strength, 
strength, is what we want. And the first atep in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishada and believe that 
"lam the soul" [Here the Swami repeated a Sanskrit 
quotation, which he translated thus] " Me tbe sword 
cannot cut; no iustruments pierce; me the fire cannot 
burn ; me the air cannot dry;lam the Omnipotent, 1 am 
the Omniscient.” So repeatthese blessed saving words. 
Do uot say we are weak, we can do anything and every- 
thinz. What can we not do, every thing can be done by 
us; we have the same glorious soul in every one and 
let us believe in it. Have faith aa Nachiketa ; at the 
time of bis father's sacrifice, faith came unto Nachiketa 

aye I wish that faith would come unto cech of you; and 
every oue of yon would stand upa gigantic intellect, a 
world-mover, a giant, an infinite god in every respect ; 
that is what I want you to become. This is the strength 
that you get from the Upanishads, this is the faith that 
you will get and this is there. Aye, bnt it waa only for 
the Sanyasin! Rahasya! The Upanishads were in the 
hands of the Sanyasin; he went into the forest ! Sankara 
was a little kind und says even Grahasthas might study 
tho Upanishads, it will do them good ; it will not hurt 
them. But still the idea is that the Upanishads talked 
only of the forest, As I told you the other day the only 
commentary, the autboritative commentary of the Vedas 
has been made once and for ever hy Hin, who inspired the 
Vedas, by Krishna inthe Gita. There it is for everv one, 
for every occnpatiou of life. These conceptions of the 
Vedanta must come, must remain uot only 1n the forest ; 
they must not only gointo the cave, but they must come 
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to work ont in the Bar and the Bench, in the Pulpit, 
ihe cottage of the r man, with the lishermen that 
are catching fish and students that are studying. They 
call to every mau, every woman, and child, whatever be 
their occupation, everywhere they must be; and what 
fear! The ideals of the Upanishads! how can the fisher- 
men &nd all these carry them out! The way has heen 
shown. Itis infinite; religion is infinite, none can go 
beyond; and whatever you do, that is very good for you. 
Even'the least done brings marvellous resolts; there- 
fore let every one do what little he ean. If the fisher- 
man thinks that he is the spirit he will be n hetter fisher- 
man; if the student thinks be is the apirit, he will bea 
great student. If the lawyer thinks that he is the spirit 
he will be a better lawyer, and so on, and the result 
will be, that the castes will remain forever. |t is in 
the nature of Society to form itself into groups ; and what 
will go ? These privileges! Caste is a natural something. 
I can perform one duty in social life, you another ; you 
can govern a conntry and I can mend a pair of old 
shoes, but that is no reason why you are greater than 
me, for can you mend my shoes? Can } govern the conu- 
try? ltispatural. [am clever in mending shoes, you 
are clever in reading Vedas, bat that is no reason why 
you should trample on my head; why if you commit 
murder you will only be praised and if ] atcal an apple I 
shall be hanged! This will.go. Caste is good. That is tbe 
only natural way of solving life. Men must form them- 
selves into groups, you cannot get rid of that. Wherever 
you go there will be casto. But that does not mean 
that there will be these privileges. They will be kuocked 
on the bead. If you teach Vedánta to the fisherman, 
he will say, I am as good aman as you, I am a fisher- 
man yon are a philosopher; never miud, I have the same 
God in me, as yon have in yon. And that is what we 
want, no privilege for any one, cqnal chances for every 
ong; let every oue be taught the Divine within, and 
every one will work out his own salvation. Liberty 
is the first condition of growth. It ia wrong, a tbonsand 
times wrong, if any of you dares to say ‘I will work ont 
the salvation of this woman or child.” I am asked again and 
again what do gon thinkof this Widow question and what 
do you think of this Women question? Let me answer 
once for all, am ] a widow that you ask me that 
nonsense! Am I a woman, that you ask me that 
question again and again * Who are you to solve Women’s 
problems nud Widows' problems * Are you the Lord God 
himself, ruling over every woman and every widow ? 
Hands off. They will solve their own problems. Nonsense ! 
Tyrants, attempting to think that you can do anything 
for any one! Hands off. The Divine will look after all. 
Who are you to assume that you know everything; how 
dare yon think, oh blasphemers, that you have tbe 
right over God. For don't yon know that every soul 
ia the soul of God, ol, hlasphemers! Mind your own 
Karma, a toad of Karma is there, ie working. Oh 
ye blasphemers! Your nation might put you upon 
a pedestal, yonr society may cheer you up to the skies; 
fools may praise you; but Fle sleeps not, He will 
catoh. you, and the punishment will be sure here or 
hereafter. Therefore look upon every man and woman 
and every one as God. Yon cannot help Anyone; 
you can only serve ; serve the children of the Lord. ‘serve 
the Lord Himself if you have the privilege. If the Lord 
grants that you can help any one of His children blessed 
you are; don't think too much of yoursotves. — Blessed 
you aro that that privilege war given to you and others 
bad it not. Hands off therefore; none hero requires your 


help. Itis only worsbip. I think there are some T, 
because of my salvation, I will. go and worship them: 
God is there ; some here are miserable for your and my 
salvation so that we may serve the Lord, comiug in the 
shape of the diseased, comiug in the shape of the crimi- 
nal, coming in the shape of the lunatic, the leperand the 
sinner. Bold are my words aud let me tell them for it is the 
greatest privilege in your or my life, that we are allowed to 
serve the Lord in all these shapes. Give up the idea that 
by ruling some oue, you can doany good to them. But 
you can do just as in tbe case of the plaut ; you can snp- 
ply the growiug seed with the materiale for the making 
up of its body, briugiug to it, the earth, the water, 
the air that it wants. It will take all that it wants 
by its own nature, assimilate and grow by its own 
nature, Bring all light into the world; light, brin 
light; let light. come unto every oue, let the task 
be not finished till every one has reached the Lord. 
Bring light to the poor, and hring more light to the rich, 
for they require it more than the poor; bring light to the 
ignorant and more light to the educated for the vanities 
of this two-pence half, penny education of our time 
are tremendous! Thus bring light to al! and leave 
the rest unto the Lord, for iu the words of tho same Lerd 
“ to work you bave the right ana not to tbe fruits i hereof.” 
Let not your work prodnce results for you, and at the 
same time may you never be without work. May He who 
taught auch grand ideas te us, to our forefathers ages 
before, He help ns to get streugth to carry into practice 
His commands. 


The Sages of 3nbía. 
(FULL TEXT.) 


In speaking of the sages of India, my mind goes back to 
those periods of which history has no record, and tradition 
tries in vain to bring the secrets out of the gloom of the 

t. The sages of Indis have been almost innnmerable, 
or what have the Hindn vation been doing for thousands 
of years except producing sages? I will take, there- 
fore, the lives of a few of the most brilliant ones, the 
epoch-makers, and. present them before yon, that is to 
say, my ants of them. In the firat place, we have to 
understand a little about our scriptures. Two ideals of 
truth are in our scriptures, the one ie, what we call „the 
eternal, and the other not so authoritative, yet biudiug 
under particular circumstances, nud time, and place. 
The eternal relations which deal wish the uatnre of the 
soul, and of God, and the relations l:ctween soule and God, 
are embodied in what we call the Srntia, the Vedas. The 
next set of truths is what we call the Smritis, as em- 
bodied in the works of Mauu, Yagnaralkya, and other 
writers, and alao in tbe Pnrauas, down to the Tantras. 
This aecond class of books and teachings is snbordinate 
to the Srutis, inaampch as whenever anyone of these 
contradicts anything in the Srutis, tbe Srutis must prevail. 
Thies is the law. The idea ig that the framework of the 
destiny and goal of man has been all delineated in the 
Vedas, the details have heen left to be worked out in the 
Smritis and Pnrena. As for general directions, the 
Srutis are enoagh ; for spiritual life, nothing more oan he 
said, nothing more cau be known. All that ia necessary 
haa been known, all the advice that is necessary to lead 
the soul to perfection hns been completed in the 
Srutis; the details alone wero loft, and these the 
Smritis have supplied from time to time. Another 
peculiarity is that these Sratia have many sagos as 
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the recorders of the truths iu thein, mostly mon, somo 
even women. Very little is known of thoir personalities, the 
dates of their birth, und so forth, but their best thoughts, 
their best discoverios, | shoukt say, nro preserved thore, 
embodied iu the sacred literaturo ^f our country, the 
Vedas. In the Smritix, on the other band, personalities 
are more in evidenco. Sturtliug, giguutic, impressive, 
world-moving persone for tho first time, as it were, stand 
before us, sometimes of more magnitude, oven, than their 
teachings. 

This i» a peculiarity which we have to understand,— 
that our religion preaches an Impersonal Persouet God. It 
prvaches an amount of impersonal laws plus any amoant 
of personality, bnt the very fonntaiu-head of our religion 
is in the Sratis, the Vedns, which are perfectly impersonal, 
and tho persons all come in the Smritiu and Puranas, the 
great Avatars, incarnations of God, Prophets, and so forth 
And this ought also to be observed, that except our 
religio every other religion in the world, depends upon 
the life or lives of some personnl founder or founders. 
Christianity is bnilt upon the life of Jesus Christ, Moham- 
medanism, of Mohammed, Baddhism, of Buddha, Jainism. 
of the Jainas, and soon. It naturally followa that there 
must be in all these religions a good deal of fight about 
what they calt the historical evidences of these great per- 
sonalities. Tf at any time the historical evidences abont 
the existence of these porsonsges in ancient times become 
weak, the whole building of the religion tumbles down to 
the ground and is broken to pieces. Wc escaped this fate 
becanse our religion is not based upo: persons but on 
principles. That you obey your religion is vot because it 
came through tue authority of a sage, no, not oven. of an 
invarnation. Krishna is not the anthority of the Vedas, 
hat the Vedas are the authority of Krishna himself. His 
glory is that he ix the greatest preacher of the Vedas that 
ever existed. So as to other incarnations ; so with all our 
anges. Onr first pore is that all that ia necessary for 
the porfection of man and for atteining unto freedom is 
there in the Vedas. You cannot see anything new. You 
cannot go beyond a perfect unity, which is the goal of all 
knowledge; this has been already reached there, and it is 
impossible to go beyond the unity. Religious knowledge 

e complete when Tut twam asi was discovered, and 
that was iu the Vedas. What remained was the guidance 
of Prople from time to tims, according to different. times 
and places, according to different circumetaucee auden- 
vironments; people had to be gnided along the old, old path, 
and for this these great teachers came, these great sages. 
Nothing can bear ont more clearly this position than the 
eslehrated saying of Sri Kriulina in the Gita—“ Wheuever 
virtue anbsides and irreligion prevails ] create myself for 
the protection of the good; for the destruction of all 
immortality I am coming from time to time," This is 
the idea in India. i 

What follows? That on the one haud, there nre these 
eterna} principles which stand upon their own fonndations, 
without depending en avy reasoning even, muob less on 
the-authority of sages, however great, of incarnations, how- 
ever:brilliaut they may have beon. We may remark that 
as this.is the unique-position in India our claim is that the 
Vedante-only can be the universa! religion, that it is 
already the existing universal religion in the world, becanss 
it teaches principles and not parsons. No religion huilt 
upon-s person can be taken up asa type by all the 
races of mankind. ln our own country wa. find that 
there have been so many grand personages; iu each little 
city we find that so many hundreds of persona are taken 
up as types hy the different minds in thatone city. How 


cau it be possible that one per: «1, as Mabommed or Buddh: 
or Christ, can be takeu up us the one type for the 
whole world nay, that the whole of morality and 
ethics and spirituality and religin will be true only 
from the sauction of that one person, and one person 
alone Now the Vodantic relixu.u doos not require any 
such perxonal authérity; its suuetion is the eterval 
nature of man, its ethics are based upon the eternal 
spiritnat solidarity of man, already existing, already attain- 
ed and not to bo attained. On tho other hand, from the 
very earliest timos, our sages have been feeling conscious 
of this fact that the vast majority of mavkind wiro 
a person. They must have s Personal God in some form 
orother. The very Buddha who declared against the oxist- 
ence of a Personal God had not died fifty years before- 
his disciples manufactured a Persoual God vut of him. This 
Personal God is necessary, and at the samo time we know 
that instead of and better tbun vain imaginations of a 
Personal God, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
are unworthy of human worship, we have in this world, 
living and walking in our midst, liviug Gods now and 
then. These are more worthy of worship than any 
imaginary God, any oreation of our imaginations, that 
is to say any idea of God which we can make. Bree 
Krishna is much greater than any idea of God you or | 
cau make. Bnddha isa much highor ides, a more living 
and idolised idea, than any ideal yon orl cau conceive 
ofiu our minds, and therefore it is that thay always 
command the worship of muukind, even to the exolusion of 
all imaginary deities. This our sages know, and therefore 
left it open to alk Indian people to worship such great 
personages, such incarnations. Nay, tho greatest of 
these incarnations goes further.—" Wherever there is an 
extraordinary spiritnal power manifested by external man 
know that I am there; it is from methat that manifesta- 
tion comes.” That leaves-the door open for the Hindn 
to worship the incarnations of all the countries in the 
world. ‘The Hindu can worsbip any sago and apy. saint 
from any country whatsvover, and as a fuct wo know that 
we go and worship many times in the charches of the 
Chrietiaus, and many, many times in the Mahomedan 
Mosques, and that is good. Why not? Ours, as I have 
said, i» the universal religion. It is inclusive enough 
it is broad snough to include all tbe ideals, All the ideals 
of religion thut already exist in the world can be im- 
mediatety ineladed, and we can patiently wait for all the 
ideals that are to come iu the futnre to be teken in the 


same fashion, embraced in tha infinite igi 
pame fashion as nite arms of the religion 


This, more or loss, is onr position with regard to tho 
great sages, the incarnations of God. There are also 
secondary characters, We fiud the word Rishi egain and 
again mentioned in the Vedas, and it has becoms a common 
word at the present time. Tho Rishi is the great authority, 
We have to understand that idua. The definition is thal 
the Rishi is the Mantra drasita, the seer of thonght, What 
is the proof of religion ?—this was asked in very ancient 
times. There is no proof in tho senses, was tho declara. 
tion. * From whence words reflect back with thought with- 
out reaching the goal. There the eyes cannot reach 
neither can the wind, nor any of tho organs" T'hat 
has been tho declaration for agee and ages  Natnro 
outside cannot give us any answer as to the existence of 
the soul, the existence «f God, the eternal life, tho goal 
of man, aud all that. This mind is continually ohanging 
always ina stateof fux, it is finite, it is broken into 
pieces. What can this nalure talk of the infinite, the 
unchangeable. the unbroken, the indivisible, the eternal ? 
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ft eati never be. And wherever mankind has striven in 
vain to get an answer from dull dead matter history 
knows how disastrous the results have been. How comes, 
therefore, tho knowledge which the Ved+s deciared ? It 
comes through being a Rishi. Thi« knowledze is not in 
the senses, but is the seuses, the he-uli and the end-all of 
the buman being. Who dares sny that the senses are tha 
all in all of man. Evenin our tives, in the tife of 
everyeno of ns here, there come moments of calmness, per- 
hapa, when we see betore ns the death of one we loved, 
when some shock comes to us, or when extreme blessedness 
comes to ns; many other occasions there are when the mind, 
as it were, becomes calm. feels for the moment its real 
nature, and a glimpse of the infinite beyond, where 
words cannot reach, nor the mind go, is revealed to'na. 
Thisis in odinary life. and has to be heightened, 
practised, perfected: men funnd ont ages ngo that the 
soul is not bound or lined hy the senses, no not 
even by consciousness. We have to understand that 
thi» consciousness is only the name of one link. in the 
infinite chain. Being is not identical with consciousness, 
but consciousness is only ane part of Being. Beyond 
conscionsnexs is where the bold search, — Conscionsness is 
bound hy the senses. Tleyoud that, beyond the senses, 
men must go in order to arrive nt, truths of the spiritual 
world, and there are even now persons. who aneceed in 
going heyond the bonnds of the senses. ‘These are called 
Rishis, because they come face to face with spiritual 
traths. The proof, therefore, of the Vedas is just the 
same as the proof of this table before me, prutyaksham, 
direct perception. This I aeo with the senses, and the 
troths of spirituality we also xee in a saper-conscious state 
of the human soul This Rishi state ix not limited by 
time, or by place, or by nex, or by race. Vatayann boldly 
declares this Rishihood is tho common property of the 
descendant of tbe sage, of the Aryan, cf the non-Aryan, 
of even the Mlech. This is the sngeship of the Vedas, und 
pene we ought to remember that ideal of religion in 
ndia, which [ wish other nations of the world wiil also 
remember and learn, so that there may be less fight and 
less quarrel. It is this, that religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor ia dogmas, nor in talking, not even in 
reasoning. Itis Being and Becoming. Aye, my friends, 
until each one of you has become a Rishi and come face 
to face with spiritual facts religious life has not began 
for yoo. Until the saper-conscious opens for yon religion 
ie mero talk, it isall but preparation. You are talking 
second hand, third hand, iud here applies that beautiful 
saying of Buddha when he had a discussion with some 
Brahmins! They came discussing nbont the nature of 
Brahnian, nnd the great sage asked “Have you seen 
Bralimun?" "^ No," said the Brahmin; “Or your futher ?” 
“No, neither be:” “Or your grandfather 2" 7] don't 
thiuk. even he saw Him." "My friend whom your 
father and grandfnther never saw, how do yon disenss 
about such a person, and tre 10 pnt. down euch other?” 
Thnt is what the whole world ix doing. Let us 
any in the Inngunge of the Vedanta © This Atman 
ia not to bo reached by too much tlk, no, not even by the 
highest intellect, no, not even. hy the stuly of the Vedas 
thomsaelveg" Let us spenk te all the nations of the 
world in the langnage of the Vedns ;--Vain are your fights 
and yonr quarrels ; have von seen. God whom you want. 


to preach ¥ Ef sou have not seen vido ds your preaching, 
you do not know whet von. say, and if you have seen 
God you will not quarrel, your very tace. will shine. 
An ancient sage of the Upanishads, sent his son out 
to leurn aboot Brahman, and the: child same back, 


und the father asks “what have sou learnt’? the 
child replies he had learnt so many sciences and the 
father says "that. is nothing, go back.” And the son went 
baok, and when he retarned again the father asks the 
same question, and the same number of sciences was the 
answer from the chili. Once more he had to go back, 
and the next time he comes, his whole face is shining, 
and hia father stands ap and declares “ Aye, ta-day, my 
child, your face shines like a knower of God," When you 
have known God your very face will be changed, your 
voice will be changed. your whole appearance will be 
ehanged. You will be a ble-sing to mankind; noue 
will be able to resist the Rishi. This is the Rishi- 
bond, the idea! in our religion. The rest, all tbese 
talka, and rensoninga, and philosophies, and dualisme, 
and monisms, even the Vedas th- mselves are bat prepara- 
tions, secondary. The other is primary. The Vedas, 
Grammar, Astronomy, &c.. all these are secondary ; that 
is supreme knowledge which makes ns realiso the un- 
changeable one. Those who realised are the sages whom 
we find in the Vedus, aud we understand how this Rishi 
is the name of a type. of a class, which everyone of us, as 
trae Hiadns, is expected to become at some period of 
our life, and which, to the Hindu, means salvation. Not 
belief in doctrines, nur going to thousands of temples, nor 
bathing in ail the rivers in the world, but becoming 
the Rishi, the Mantra drastha, that is freedom, that im 
salvation. 


Coming down to iater times, there have beeu great 
world-moving sages, great incarnations, of whom there 
have been many, and according to Bhágavatam they also 
are infinite in number, of whom those that are worshipped 
most in India are Rama and Krishna. Rama, ths ancient 
idol of the Heroic ages, the embodiment of trath, of 
morality, the ideal sou, the idenl husband, the ideal 
fathor and above all the ideal King, this Rama has been 

resented before us by the great sage Valmiki, No 
^ngnage can be purer, none chaster, none more beauti- 
fal, and at the same time simple, than the language 
in which the great poet has depicted the life of Rama. 
And what to speak of Sita? You may exhaust tha 
literature of the world that is past, and I may assure 
you, will have to exhaust the literature of the world of 
the future before finding another Sita, Sita is unique; 
that cliaracter was once depicted and once for all. Ramas 
have boen, perhaps, several, bat Sitas never. She is the 
very typo of tho Indian woman as she shonld be, for all 
the Indian ideals of a perfected woman have got aroond 
that one life of Sita, oe here she stands, these thousanda 
of yeurs, commanding the worship of every man, 
woman, or child, thronghont the length and breadth 
of the land of Aryavarthy. There she will always be, 
glorious Sita, purer than purity itself, all patience, 
and all saffering. She who suffered that life of suffering 
withont a murmur, ahe the ever ohaste aud ever pare 
wife, she the ideal of the peuple, the ideal of the godz, the 
great Sita, our national God she must alwayr remain. 
And every one of us. knows her too well to require mach 
delineation. All our mythology may vanish. even our 
Vodas may depart, and our Sanskrit language may 
vanish for ever, but as long as thero will be five Hindus 
living here, speaking the most vulgar patois there will 
be the atory of Sita. present, mark my worda. Sita hns 
gone into the very vitals of our race. She is there in the 
blood of every Hindu man and woman ; we are all child. 
ren of Sita. Any attempt to modernise our women if it 
tries to take our women apart from that ideal of Sita, is 
immediately a failure, as we ree every day. The women of 
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India must grow and develop after tho foot prints of Sita, 
and that is the only way 
The next is He who 5s worshipped in various forms, 
rhe favorite ideal of weu as well as of women, the ident of 
childven, as well as grown-up men. 1 mean He shom 
the writer of the Rhagavad Gita was not content to 
vall an inearnation hat says "The other iocnrnations 
were but parts of. the Dord. He Krishna was the 
Lord Himself” Aud it ia not atennge that such nd- 
jectives are applied to him when we marvel at the many- 
sideduess of bis character. Jle was the most wonderful 
Sauyasi, nud the most wonderful householder in one, be 
had the most wonderful amount of Rajas, power, and was 
at the same time living in the midst of the most wonder- 
ful venuncialion. Krishna can never be understood until 
‘you have studied the Gita, for ho was the embodiment of 
his own teaching. Every one of these incarnations cainc 
asa living illustration of what they came to preach. 
Krishna, the preacher of (he Gita, was all his life the 
embodiment of tbat song celestial; he was the great 
illustration of non-&ttachinent. He gives tho throno to so 
many people, never cares lor the tbroue. » He, the leader 
of ludia, at whose word kings come down from their 
thrones, never wants to be a king. He, is the simplo 
Krishna, ever tho same Krishna who played with the 
Gopis. Ah, that most marvellons passage of his life, 
the most ditfieult to undersiund, and which none ought to 
attempt to understand until he hus becomo perfectly 
chaste and pure, that most marvellous expansion of love, 
allegorised and expressed in that beautiful play at Brinda- 
van, which vone can understaud bnt he that has be- 
come mad and drunk deep of tho eup of love! Who can 
vnderstand the throes of lore of the Gopis—the very ideal 
of love, love that wants nothing, love that even does not 
care for heaven, love that does not care for anything in 
this world, or the world to come? And here, my friends, 
throngh this lovo ofthe Gopis has been fonnd the only 
solution of the conflict between the Personal and the Im- 
reonal God. We know how the Personal God is the 
ighest point of homan life; we know thai it is philoso- 
pbica] to helieve in an Impersonal God, immanent in the 
universe, of whom everything is a manifestation. At the 
same time our souls hanker after something concrete, sonic- 
thing which we want to grasp, at whose feet we can pour 
our sonl, and soon, The Personal God is therefore the 
highest conception of human oatare. Yet reason stands 
aghast at such an idea. It is the same old, old question 
which 5. lind discussed iu the Brahma Sutras, which you 
Gud Dranpadi discossing with Yudhistira in the forest, 
—if.there is a Personul God, all merciful, ali powerful, 
why is this hell of an earth here, why did he create this ; 
he must bea partial God. There was no solution, and 
the only solntion that can be found is what you read, 
the love of the Gopis. how they hated every adjective 
that was piled on to Krishna; they did not care to know 
that he was the Lord of creation. they did not care to 
kuow that he waa almighty, they did not care to know 
tbat he was omnipotent, and so forth. The only thing 
they anderstood was that he was the inlinite Love 
that was all. The Gopis understood Krishna only as the 
Krishna of Brindavan. He, the leader of the hosts, the king 
of kings, to them was the shepherd, aud the shepherd 
for ever. ‘I do not want wealtb, nor many people, nor 
do I want learning ; uo, not even do I want to go to heaven. 
Let me be born again and again, but Lord, grant me thia, 
that I may have love for Thee, and that for love's sake.” 
A great land mark in the history of religiou is here, the 
ideal of love for love's sake, work for work's sake, daty 
for dnty's sake, for the first time fell from the lips of the 


greatest of inearnations, Krishna, aud for the first time 
in theo history of humanity, upor the soil of india. The 
religions of fenr and of temptations were gone for ever, 
and in apite of the fear of hell, und temptation to enjoy- 
ment in heaven, came thu grandest of ideale, love for 
love s sake, duty for duty's sake, work for work’s sake. 
Aud what a love! have told you just. now that it is 
very difficult to understand the love of tho Gopis. ‘There 
are not wanting fools, even in the midst of us, who cannot 
understand the marvellous signiticance of that most mar- 
vellous of all opisodes There are, let me repeat, impure 
fools, even born of ony blood, who try to wlirink from 
that as if from something impure. Fur them I have 
only to say, first make yourselves pure, and you must 
remember that he who tells the Sin of the fuve 
of thu Gopis is none else but Suka Dev. The historiau 
who Secondi this marvellous love of the Gopis is oue who 
was born pure, the eternally pure Suka, the son of Vyasa. 
So long as there is selfishness in the heart, so long is love 
of God impossible; it is nothing but shop-keeping. I 
give you something, Oh Lord, you give me something. 
And suys the Lord, if yon do not do this 1 will take good 
care of you when you die. I will roast yon all the rest of 
your lives, perhaps, and so on. So long as such ideas are in 
the brain how can one understsnd the mad throes of ths 
Gopis' Jove. “Oh for one, one kiss of those lips, one who 
bas been kissed by Thee, bis thirst for Thee increases for 
ever, all sorrows vanish, and we forget love for everything 
else but for Thee and Thee alone." Ayo! forget first the 
love for gold, and name and fane, and for thie little threc 

peony world of ours. Then, only then you will understand 
tho jovo of the Gopis.too holy to be attempted withont 
giving up everything, too sacred to be understood. until the 
son} has become perfectly pure. People with ideas of sex, 
and of money, and of fame, bubbling np every minnte in the 
heart, daring to criticise and understand.the love of the 
Gopis! That is the very cream of the Krishna incarna- 
tion. Even ths Gita, tho great philosophy itself, does aot 
compare with that madness, for in the Gita the disciple is 
taught slowly how to walk towards the goal, but here is 
the madness of enjoyment, the drunkenness of love, where 
disciples und teachers and teachings and books, 
and all these things have become one, even the ideas of 
feir und God, aud heaven. Everything has been thrown 
away, What remains is the maduess of love. It is 
forgetfulness of everything, and the lover sees nothing 
in the world except that Krishos, and Krishna alone, 
when the facs of every being becomea a Krishna, when 
hia own face looks like Krishna, when his own sonl bas 
become tinged with Krishna colour. That was the great 
Krishna. Do not waste your time npon little details. 
Take up the frame work,the essence of tbe life, There may 
be muny historical discrepancies, there may be interpola- 
tions in the life of Krishna. All those things may be 
true, bnt, at tho snmo time, there must have been a basis, 
a foundation for this new and tromondous departure. 
Taking the life of any other sage or prophet, we find that 
that prophet is only tho evolution of what had gone before 
him, we find that that prophet is only preaching the ideas 
that had been scattered about his own country even in his 
own times. Great doubts may existeven as to whether that 
prophet exiated or not. But here, I ehellcuge any one to 
show whether these things, these ideals—work for work's 
sake, love for love's sake, duty for duty's eake, were not 
original ideas with Krishna, and assnch there must have 
been some one with whom these ideas originated. They 
coulit not bave been borrowed from anybody else, they 
were not floating abuut the atmosphere when Krishna was 
born. Bat the Lord Krishna was the first preacher of 
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this; his disciple Vyasa took it up and preached it unto 
mankind. This isthe higheat idea to picture. The highest 
thing we can get out of him is Gopi-Janavallava, the 
hhepherd of Brindavau. When that madness comes iu 
your brain, when yon understand the blessed Gopis, then 
you will understand what love is. When the whole 
world will vanish, when af) other considerations will 
have died out, whon you will become pure-hearted 
with no other aim, noteven the search after trath, then 
and then alone will rush before you the. madness of that 
Jove, the strength and the power of that infinite love 
which she Gopis had, that love for love's sake. That is 
the goal. When you have got that you have got every- 
thing. 

To come down to the lower straturo, Krishna—the preach- 
er of the Gita. Aye, there isan attempt in. India. now 
which is like putting the cart before the horse. Mauy 
of our people think that Krishna as the lover of the Gopis 
is rather something uncanny, and the Europeans do not 
like it much, Dr. So.—and—so does not like it. Cer- 
tainly then, the Gopis have to go. Without the sanetion 
of Europeans how can Krishna Jive’ He cannot. [n 
the Mahabharata there ix no meution of the Gopis except 
in one or two places, and not very remarkable places. In 
the prayer of Draupadi there is mention of a Brindavan 
life and in the speech of Sisupal ‘here ix again mention 
of this Brindavan. All these are interpolations. What 
thé Europeans do not want must be thrown off. They 
are interpolations, the mention of tke Gopis and of 
Krishna too, Well. with these men, stecped in commer- 
ciatism, where even the ideal of religion has become com- 
mercial, they are all trying to go to henven by doing some- 
thing here; the Bunya wants compound interest, wants 
to Jay by some thing here and enjoy it there—certainly the 
Gopis have no place in such a systein of thought. From 
that ideal lover we come down to the lower stratum of 
Krishna, the preacher of Gita. Even there no 
better commentary has been written or can be written. 
The essence of the Srntis, or of the Upunisbads, is 
hard to be understood, seeing that there are so mauy 
commeutators, each oae trying to interpret in his own 
way. Then the Lord Himself comes, He who is the 
inspirer of the Srutis, to show us the meaning of 
it,&& the preacher of Gita, and to-day India wants. noth- 
ing better, the world wants nothing better than that 
method of interpretation. It is a wonder that subse- 
quent interpreters of the Scriptures, even coninent- 
ing upon the Gita, many times contd not catch the 
meaning, many timer could not eatch the drift. For 
what do you find in tbe Gita, and what even in 
modern commentators * One non-dualistie commentator 
takes up an Upanishad, there areso many dualistic pas- 
sages, and he twista aud tortures them into some mean- 
ing, and wanta to bring them all into his own meaning. 
If a doalistic commentator comes, there are so many uon- 
dualiatic texts which he begins to torture, to bring theu all 
round to dualistic meaning; but you tind in Gita 
there is no attempt at torturing nny one of them. They 
are all right, says the Lord ; slowly and gradually the 
hnman soul coming up and up, step after step, from the 
groas to the fino, from the fine to the finer, until it reachos 
thé absolute, the gon]. ‘That is what ix in the Gita. 
Kven the Karma Khanda is taken up. nodit ix shown that 
it cannot give snivation direct, but indirectly. that is also 
valid, images are valid indirectly, coremones, forms, 
everything is valid ouly with onc condition, purity of the 
heart, For worship is valid, and lends to the youl, if the 
heart ia pure and the heart is sincere; and all these various 
modes of worship aro necessary. else, why should. they be 


here ? Religions and sects are not the works of hy- 
pocrites and wicked people, who invented all these to get 
& little money, as some of our modern men Want to think. 
However reasonable that explanation may heit is not 
true, and they were not invented that way stall. They 
are the outcome of the necessity of the human sonl. They 
are al) here to satisfy the hankering and thirst of different 
classes of human minds, and von need not preach against 
them. The day when that necessity will ccase they will 
vanish along with the cessation of that necessity, and so 
long aa that necessity remains they must be there, in spite 
of your preaching, in spite of your criticiams. You may 
bring the sword or the gun iuto plny, rou may deluge the 
world with human blood. hut so long as there is a necessity 
foridols they must remain. These forms, and all the 
varions stepe in religion will remain, and we understand 
from the Lord Sri Krishna why they should remaiu. 

A rather sadder chapter of India's history comes 
now. In the Gita we already hear the distant sonnd of 
conflicts of sects, and the Lord comesin tbe middle to 
harmonise them all, the grent. preacher of harmonr, the 
greatest teacher of harmony, Lord Krishna Himself. He 
says, ' In me they are all strung like pearls upon a 
thread." We already hear the distant sonods, the 
mnrümurs.of the conflict, and possibly there was a pe- 
riod of harmony and calmness when it broke anew, 
not only on religious grounds, but most possibly on 
caste grounde,—the fight between the two powerfal factors 
in our community, the kiugs aud the priest. And from the 
topmost crest of the wave that delnged India for nearly 
a thousand years we see another glorious figure, and that 
was our Gautama Sakyamuni. Yon all know abont his 
teachings and preachings. We worship Him as God in- 
carnate, the greatest. the boldest preacher of morality 
that the world ever saw, the greatest Karma Yogi; as a 
disciple of himself, as it were, the same Krishna came to 
show how to make his theories practical ; There came once 
again the same voice that in the Gita preached, ‘ The least 
bit done of this religion sates from great fear. Women, or 
Vaéyas, even S'udras, all reach the highest goal" Break- 
ing the bondayes of all,the chains of all,declaring liberty to 
all to reach the highest goal come the words of the Gita, 
rolls like thunder the mighty voice of Krishna—“ Even in 
thia life tbey have conquered heaven whose minds are firm- 
ly fixed npon the sameness, for God is pure and ie same 
to all, therefore such are said to be living in God.” “ Thus 
seeing the same Lord equally present everywhere the 
sage does not injure scif with self, and thus reaches the 
highest goa]." As it were to give u living example of 
this preaching, as it were to make t least one part of it. 
practical, the preacher hiaself «nme in another fern. 
and this was Sakyamuni, he the preacher to the poor 
and the miserable, he who rejected even the languago of 
the Gods to speak in the Innzuage of the people, so that 
he might reach the hearts of the people, he giving up a 
throne to live with beggars, and the poor, and the down- 
cast, pressing the Pariah nuto his brenst like a second 
Ráma. You know all uf you abont his great work, his 
grand character. But the work had one great defect, 
and for that we are suffering eveu to-day. No blame 
attaches to the Lord. He is pure and glorions, bnt 
unfortunately anch high ideals could not be woll assimi- 
lated by the different unciviliaed and nncultored races 
of mankind who flocked within ti. fold of the Aryans. 
These races, with varieties of superstition and hideous 
worship rashed within the fold of the Aiyan and fora 
time appeared as if they had become civilised, hut 
before a century had passed they brougt-t out their snakes, 
their ghosts, and all the other things their ancestors 
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uned to worship, «nd thus the whole of India. be ame one 
degraded ninss of superstition. The earlier Baddhists in 
their rage against the killing of nuimals had denounced the 
sucritices of the Vedas; and these sacrifices were used to 
beheld in every house. “Phere wasa fire burning,and thut wns 
alfthe paraphernatin of worship, These sucritivess were oblite- 
rated, and in ther place came jorgeons temples, porous 
ceremonies, and gorgeous priests. und all that you seo in 
India in modern times. 1 amije when | sead books written 
by «ome modern people whe ought to have known better 
thut Buddha was the destroyer of Drnhminical idolatry 
Little do they know that Buddhism created Brahminism 
andidolatery in India. There wus a book written nbouta year 
or twu ago by a Russian gentleman who claimed to have 
found oot ‘a very curious lite of Jesus Christ, and in one 
part of the book be says that Christ went to the Temple 
of Juggernath to study with the Brahmins, but becume 
disgusted with their excluaiveness and their idols, and so 
he went to the Lamas of Ttibet instead, became perfect, 
and went home. To avy man who knows anything about 
Indian History that very liue proves that the whole thing 
was a fraud, because the Tenple of Juggernath is an old 
Buddhistic Temple. We took this and others;over and 
re-Hiuduised them. We shall have to do many things like 
that yet. That is Juggernath and there was not one 
Brahmin there, and yet we nre told tbat Jesus Christ came 
to atndy with the Brahmins there. Thus says our great 
Rumian archevlogiat. Thus. in spite of the preaching 
of merey unto animals, in spite of tie sublime ethical 
religion, in spite of the hair-splitting discussions about the 
exintence uf à permanent soul, or the non-existence of n 
permanent soul, the whole building of Buddhism tumbled 
down piecemeal; and the rnin was simply bideous. | 
have neither tbe time nor the inclination to describe to 

ou tbe hideouaness that came in the wake of Buddbism. 

be most bideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most 
obscene books that buman hands ever wrote or tho buman 
brain ever conceived, tho most bestial forms that ever 
passed under the name of religion, bave all been the 
creation of degraded Buddhism. 


But India bas to live, and the spirit of the Lord descend- 
ed again. He who declared that "I will come whenover 
virtue subsides” came again, and this time the mnnifesta- 
tion was in the Soutb, and up rose that yonng Brahmin 
of whom it bas beeu declared that at the age of 16 he 
bad completed all his writings; the marvellous boy 
Sankara Cbarya arose. The writings of this boy of 16 
are the wonders of the modern world, and thus was tbe boy. 
He wanted to bring hack the Indian world to its pristine 

urity, but think of the xinount of the task before biim. -l 

ave told you a few points about the state of things that 
existed in India. Atl these horrors that you are tryiug 
to reform are the outcome of that reign of degradation. 
The Tartare and the Belluchia and al} the hideous races 
of mankind came to lodia and became Buddbists, and 
assimilated with us, and brought their national customs, 
and the whole of our national life became a huge page of 
the must borrible and the most bestial cuxtoms. That 
waa the inheritance which that hoy got from tha Buddhista, 
and since that time to this the whole world in India is a 
re-conqnest of this Buddhistic degradation by the 
Vedanta, It is still going on, not yet finished. Sankara 
Came, à great philosopher, and showed that the real 
essence of Buddbism and that of the Vedanta are not much 
different, but the disciples did not understand the masiv, 
and have degraded themselves, denied the existente of tbe 
soal and of God, and have hecome Atheists. That was 
what Sankara showed, and all the Bnddhists began to 


come into the old religion. But then they had become 
ladon with all these foram; what could be done? 

There came the brilliant Ramanoja—Sankara, with his 
great intellect, D am afraid, hed not aa greata heart. 
Raumanoja's heart wax greater. He folt for the down. 
trodden, he symparhiset with them. He took np the 
ceremonies, the accretions that had gathered, made them 
pure so fur ns they could. be, and tustituted now cere- 
monies, new wethods of worship, for the people who 
absolutely required these. At the same timo hu opened 
the door to the highest spiritual worship, from the 
Brahmin to the Pariah. That was Ramannja's work. 
That work rolled on. invaded the north, was tuken 
up by some great leaders there, that was mach later, 
during Mohammedan rale. and the brightest of these 
prophets of molern times in the north was Chaitanya, 
and you may mark one characteristic since the time 
of Ramanuja,—opening the deor. uf spirituality to every. 
one. That bus been the watchword of all the pro. 
phets succeeding Ramanujs, as it had been the watch. 
word of all the prophets belore Sankara. I do not 
kuow why Sankara should be represented as rather ex- 
olusive ; {donot find anything in his writings which 
ia exclusive. Like the declaratioua of the Lord .Buddba 
this excluriveness that has been attributed to Sankara’s 
teachings is most possibly not due to his teachinga bnt to 
the incapacity of his dixciples. This one great northern 
sage Chaitanya I will mention as the last aud then finish. 
He represented the mud love of the Gopix, Himself a 
Brabmin. born of one cf the most rationalistio families 
of the day, himself a professor of logic fighting and gaining 
a word-victory, for this he had icuvnt from bis childhood 
as the highest ideal of life, and yet through tbe mery of 
some sage the whole life of that mun becaine changed, be 
gave up his fight, his quarrels, his professorship of logic,and 
became one of tbe greatest teachers of Bhakti the world 
has ever known,—mad Chaitanya. His Bhakti rolled over 
the whole land of Bengal, bringing solace to every one. 
His love knew no bonnds. The saint or the sinner, the 
Hint or the Mabammedan, tbc. pure or the impure, the 
prostinte, the street wnlker-—a!l had n share in bis love, 
all had a share in his mercy. nid even to the presont day, 
although greatly degenerated, as everything does, yet his 
charch is the refuge of the poor, of the down-trodden, of 
tbe oateast, of the weak, nf those who have been rejected 
by al! Society. Bot at the same time I must remark 
for truth’s sake that we find this. In the philosophic 
sects we find wonderful liberalism. There is not a man 
who follows Sankara wha will say that all the different 
sects of India ave really dilferent. At the same time he 
was a tremendous upholder of exclusiveness #8 regards 
caste. But with every Vaisnavite preacher we find a 
wonderful liberalism as to the teaching of caste questions. 
but exclusiveness «s regards religious questions. 

The one had a grear head, the other a large beuri 
and the time was ripe for ene te be born the embod 
ment of this head antl heart, the time was ripe for 
one to be horn who in one hody would have the brilliant 
intellect of Sankara and the wonderfully expausive, 
infinite heart of Chaitanya. one who wonld' see in every 
sect the same working, the same God, as well as see God 
in every being, one whose beart would weep for the poor, 
for the weak, for the ontcast, for the down-trodóen, for 
every ons in this world, iuxide India or outside India, and 
at the same time whose grand briliant intellect would 
conceive of such uoble thoughts na would barmonise all 
conflicting sects, not only in India but outaide of India. 


(Continved ou the curer page 2.) 


